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companion, would long 
be permitted to remain 
quiet, in the house of 
her widowed aunt.— 
While yet young, she 
became the wife of an 
enterprising and fore- 
handed farmer, who felt 
that all his other acqui- 
sitions were valueless, 
compared with his gen- 
tle and intelligent wife, 
of whom he was justly 
proud. 

Three years of un- 
mingled prosperity pas- 
sed away, when a change 
began to be perceptible 
in the young wife.— 
There were times, when 
the flush deepened on 











the cheek, and the eyes 





THE TURKEYS. 
HEN-TURKEY. 


Come, children, listen to your mother, 
And stop this noisy brawl : 

Leave off this gobbling at each other, 
Or I shall peck vou all. 


While this she said, and more beside, 
A boy came from the barn; 

‘Twas cold, and round his neck was tied 
A scarf of crimson yarn. 


If you had seen her rage and pride, 
a cae *t would make you laugh. 
She gobbled, strutted, swelled, and tried 
To tear the harmless scarf. 


‘What now ?’ he cried ; ‘ Ma’am turkey, cease! 
Or I shall speil your fun. 

Go, make another speech on peace! 
What has my tippet done ? 


— 








Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


No. 4. 


When the dark shadows of a starless 
night fall around the weary and bewildered 
traveller, making doubly intricate the be- 
fore devious way, his situation is pitiable 
indeed. Dangers thicken about him, but 
he perceives them not. ‘His feet, literal- 
ly stand on slippery places, and his steps 
take hold on death,’ but he is all uncon- 
scious. Only those who have been in a 
timilar condition, can conceive its terrors. 

So'when light departs from the human 
soul, leaving it shrouded in gloom, the 
darkness truly is fearful! Its wanderings 
are not only weary, but often hopeless, 
ending only, in the dark, deep, silence of 
the grave. Earthly circumstances, how- 
ever pleasant, have no power to recall the 
Sattered senses. The voice of affection 

its magic potency, for to the distract- 
ed ear, there is mockery breathing in every 
tone, and treachery lurking beneath each 
gentle act. Often there is no apparent 
producing cause for this; we can only re- 
fer it to that wise, though to us, often mys- 
tetious providence, which governs all 
events. 

Thus was it with one I knew, who filled 
‘nearly, and untimely grave. Naturally 

@n active, joyous temperament, she was 
& favorite with her young companions, and 

Presence was eagerly sought, whenever 
there'was to be a gathering among them. 
With her playful wit, and ready invention, 
she was never ata loss in supplying mate- 
tial to enliven the social circle. 

It was not to be ex that one pos- 
sessing so many desirable in a 














kindled with unwonted lustre, while the 
mind seemed to revel in all the delights of 
fairy land. Bright and beautiful images 
found expression in corresponding lan- 
guage. A new world, full of life and 
beauty, seemed opened before her, and she 
longed to draw all within the charmed cir- 
cle, in which she herself moved. 

These seasons occurred at first, only at 

considerable intervals, and the mind gra- 
dually sunk back again to its natural level, 
leaving no trace of the powerful excitement 
by which it had been exercised. But as 
they increased in friquency, they were fol- 
lowed by corresponding seasons of despon- 
dency, each succeeding one growing darker 
and deeper, than the last. Every tie, save 
one, which bound her to life, was loosened. 
She would sit for hours, gazing on the face 
of her baby boy; semetimes folding him 
in her arms, and weeping bitterly, as she 
imprinted kiss after kiss, on his sweet face. 
She seldom spoke, even to her child, and 
if addressed, would turn with a startled 
look, and often burst into tears. She took 
no more interest in her domestic affairs, 
than she did in the doings of Congress.— 
The best medical aid was procured, but 
proved of no avail. The light had gone 
out in her soul, leaving not one glimmer- 
ing ray, to penetrate the gloom. Weeks 
lengthened into months, but there was no 
relief. Hers was 
‘Sorrow that, like an ocean, dark, deep, rough 
And shoreless, rolled its billows o’er the soul 
Perpetually, and without hope of end.’ 
Her sister, who had charge of her, left her 
alone fora moment, with her babe, which 
she was rocking in her arms. When she 
returned, the babe lay in his cradle, but the 
mother was gone. Bed-room, parlor, and 
chambers were explored, but she was not 
to be found. After.a two hour’s search, 
they found her, where a frolicsome child 
would scarce attempt to hide ; but life was 
extinct. With her own hand she had un- 
locked the prison-house, and the weary, 
stricken spirit had escaped. 

There was no trace of suffering on that 
pale, calm brow, as she lay in the narrow 
house of thedead. That look of agony and 
despair, which had so long rested there, 
had passed away, and the features assumed 
their naturally quiet and peaceful expres- 
sion. A white marble slab, with her name 
and age engraved, tell where she sleeps. 

There were many, as they looked for the 
last time un the face of the dead, whisper- 
ed, ‘ Why was it?’ and received for answer 
—why? There was no physical prostra- 
tion, exerting its sympathizing influence 
on the mind. No outward circumstances, 
to human view, to produce it. No heredi- 





tary tendency to that fataldisease. It has 
been said by some one, that ‘there is a 
skeleton in every one’s closet,’ but what its 
name or form, in the present instance, none 
could conjecture. We could only leave it 
with One, who ‘seeth the end from the 
begginning,’ and‘ who doeth all things 
well !’ ELLENA. 
Sanbornton, N. H. 








Narrative. 





LUCY OF THE FIVE POINTS. 

‘Mother goes out to work, and father 
never comes home.’ 

So said a little girl of six years old, to 
her Sunday-school teacher. Poor dear 
child! My heart was drawn to her. A 
bright, curlyheaded, sunny browed thing, 
was Lucy Jones; a mother’s care, or a fa- 
ther’s love, she had never known, but 
those angelic women who follow in the 
steps of their blessed Master, who search 
the lanes and alleys of our city, and bring 
the degraded and the suffering to the light, 
that their wants may be relieved and their 
sins rebuked; these women who remem- 
ber that Jesus said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye do it 
unto one of the least of these, ye do it 
unto me;’ those blessed beings who seem 
like spirits from another world, created to 
soften the dagradation and misery of this; 
those women had found the child, playing 
in the street. ‘ Would you like to go to 
Sunday-school ?’ they said. 

‘ Yes, ma’am, but my clothesare all rag- 
ged, and my face is dirty.’ 

‘Never mind that, come next Sunday 
morning at 9 o’clock, and we will give you 
a clean frock and a clean face.’ 

Lucy ran to tell the old woman who liv- 
ed across the court, that some kind ladies 
were to give her new clothes, and she was 
to go to Sunday-school. ‘ God bless them,’ 
said she, ‘and may it do you good.’ 

Sunday morning came and Lucy was on 
the spot; her hands and face washed, her 
hair combed, a clean dress, and shoes on 
her feet, her own mother would scarcely 
have known her. She jumped and capered 
for a few minutes, and then the lady said, 
* Now sit down quietly, till time for school.’ 
Lucy tried to sit still, but jumped up every 
few minutes to look at her new clothes.— 
‘Oh, do, just let me run over, and show 
mamma my new dress. I will be back in 
one minute; pray do.’ The ladies could 
not say no; and true to her promise, Lucy 
was hardly missed from her seat, before 
she was back again, and now she could 
wait ‘ quietly’ for school. 

The children collected, verses from the 
Bible were read alternately by teacher and 
children, a hymn sung, in which most of 
the children joined, the missionary prayed, 
and then the children were put into classes 
of five or six each, with their teacher. But 
Lucy was younger than the rest, who had 
not gone to the infant class, and the ladies 
took her to a visitor, saying, ‘ will you 
teach this little girl, she seems to be alone.’ 
The teacher taught her to read, explained 
the pictures in her little reading book, and 
taught her a verse of a hymn, and then 
asked her if she had a father and mother. 
She gave the answer with which the story 
begins: ‘ Mother goes out to work every 
day, and father nevercomes home.’ ‘ But 
he comes home sometimes ?’ said the teach- 
er. ‘No, ma’am, he never comes,’ persist- 
ed the child. ‘Is your father gone to sea?’ 
said the teacher. ‘No ma’am; he goes 
away sometimes in the morning.’ ‘Then 
he comes home sometimes, don’t he?” * No 
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the child mean? 
and we shall see. 

Little Lucy had eaten her breakfast, and 
played with her brother, and made balls 
of mud, and Jack built houses of chips and 
bits of wood, until she was tired ; she had 
ran ‘over the way’ and sat in mammy’s 
lap, until she was tired of that, too; ‘Oh, 
dear! mammy, when do you think mother 
will come home!’ ‘Pretty soon, dear,’ 
said the kind old woman. She told her 
one more story, and sang one more song: 
not such songs, or such stories as you 
know, children, but such as they knew; 
and then Lucy cried out, ‘ Ah! there is my 
mother!’ and ran to meet her. 

‘Oh, don’t trouble me, I am tired to 
death,’ said Lucy’s mother. Lucy ran 
back to mammy till mother had got her 
tea. ‘Oh, dear! I wish your father would 
ever come home, he takes his comfort when 
he likes, I may slave all day for all he 
cares; well, 1 know it can't last always, I 
shall be in my grave at last, and then there 
is an end of trouble ; oh, dear, I wish the 
time would soon come.’ And she laid her 
head on little Lucy’s bosom, (who had 
climbed into her lap) and sobbed aloud.— 
‘Mother, why don’t father come?’ said 
Lucy. ‘Oh, it’s the cursed drink; but 
darling, it’s better for you that he don’t 
come.’ 

The weary hours of evening passed on, 
the mother slept in her chair, and waked 
ever and anon, saying, ‘ ha’nt he come yet ?” 
Lucy laid herself on the floor, and slept 
unnonsciously, save when the oft repeated 
question met her ear. ‘Oh, dear, I do 
wish he would come, don’t you, mother?’ 
The last word died on her lips, and she 
sank in slumber, and the mother crawled 
to her miserable pallet of straw and rags, 
and pulled the child after her, and Lucy 
knew no more sorrow that night. But 
morning came, and with ita renewal of the 
same scenes, until the wish that her father 
would come home, became part and parcel 
of her young life, and was ever the thought 
uppermost in her heart. The love of the 
old woman across the court, was all to her, 
and made ber lonely, desolate life endura- 
ble; nay, even casta gleam of sunshine 
across her thorny path. 

Lucy went to school, Sunday after Sun- 
day, and she loved to go; there she learn- 
ed that * strong drink biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.’ She knew it 
before, but she did’nt know how to ex- 
press it. She learned too, that drunkards 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, and as 
she loved her school, and her Bible better 
and better, she longed to see strong drink 
done away with. 

‘ Dear father, do go to the temperence 
meeting to-night,’ said Lucy one day ; ‘ the 
missionary talks so good, you could not 
help liking him.’ Lucy had urged this: 
request often before, and had as often been 
told to let him alone, and not'teaze him so ; 
but a child’s love is strong and untiring, 
and little Lucy returned to the charge as 
often as she could summon sufficinnt cou- 
rage. It so happened this morning, that 
he felt less surly than usual—the warm 
kiss of his child touched his heart. ‘ What 
am I, that the child should’ love me? a 
wan, bloated thing as } am, who could love 
me but her, angel as: she is? I will go,. 
just'to gratify her.” Thus he mused, as 
he sauntered along the street. Al} day he 
kept sober, that he need: not be ashamed 
to go there, and night found him at the 
tem meeting. Did Lucy ant her 
mother know it? Ob, no! he could not 
tell them, that would bestoonine ton In 
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missionary was eloquent, for well he knew 
that strong drink lay at the root of all the 
misery aroundhim. He portrayed feeling- 
ly the drunkard’s home, and the home of 
the reformed. Lucy’s father listened—he 
felt—he knew that he had been happy once, 
he thought of his child, and of her whom 
he had promised to love; and when the 
missionary held up the pledge, and asked, 
* All who have been slaves to drink, and 
are determined to assert their freedom now, 
come forward and put your names to this 
pledge,’ his hand grasped the pen ere he 
was aware of what he was doing. ‘ You 
must keep it now,’ said the missionary in 
a low voice. This aroused him, and he 
added aloud, ‘so I will, give me acard to 
show to Lucy and mother, and liquor shall 
have me no longer.’ 

Lucy and her mother sat as usual, alone. 
Lucy did not sleep all the evening now, but 
read to her mother a little, then to herself, 
as her mother ‘dozed. She had learned to 
sweep and dust the room, and get mother’s 
tea ready before.she came home: and now 
the tea-pot was set by on the hearth for 
father, and a nice little fire blazed on it, 
for it was not yet late, and mother had got 
alittle broken wood; ‘ just to make it nice 
for Lucy.’ The door opened, and father 
came in. ‘See here, Lucy ; see here, wife,’ 
he said, and placed before their astonished 
eyes, his temperence card, more precious 
than gold; yes, of more value than rubies 
and diumonds, did that small card appear 
in their eyes. It was a star of hope and 
promise, and so it proved. 

Little Lucy’s home became a happy one, 
now ‘ father comes home’ every night, and 
soon they moved into a better house in an- 
other part of the town. Luey wassent to 
a day school, and improved her advantages, 
as those only can who know what it is, 
not to have this privilege. At nine years 
old, you could not have recognized, in the 
cheerful, smiling, happy Lucy Jones, the 
poor little beggar child that we first intro- 
duced to our readers. Coustn RacHeEt. 

[Juvenile Instructor. 
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ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES—NO. XI. 


THE BASILISK. 


This animal belongs to the same family 
as the ignana. Itis now restricted to the 
new world. It isaharmless little creature, 
and runs, leaps, and climbs with great agi- 
lity. Jt is very like the ignana in the out- 
line of its form, and in its habits. It swims 
with much greater rapidity, however, as it 
has a broad fin on its tail which assists it 
very much. From the peculiar structure 
of its toes, it can run along the smoothest 
surfaces, creeping up walls, and even walk- 
ing ceilings with apparent ease, like a fly 
with its back downwards. 

The mitred basilisk is a native of Guiana, 
Martineque, and the hottest portions of 
South America. Its head is surmounted 
with a projection which resembles a mitre, 
from this it takes its name of mitred, but 
the word basilisk, was derived from a 
Greek word, signifying royalty. 

The name of basilisk was applied by the 
ancients, to a monster which probably ex- 
isted only in their imaginations, but of 
which the most concise accounts have been 
transmitted, or handed down tous. This 
animal was represented as the king of all 
serpents, having a regal crown upon his 
head, and possessing the power of causing 
the grass, grain, and herbage to wither 
beneath his breath, and occasioning death 
by only glancing at a person or an animal. 
It was said to be eight feet in length, and 
had two enormous scales for wings, the un- 
fortunate person who.came in his vicinity, 
even if he did not see him, was turned to 
stone, 

The idea of such a monster could not 
haye originated in the harmless little ani- 
mal which now bears the name of basilisk, 
aa this wae not known to the ancients.— 
The term has been retained on account of 
the crest or projection on the head of the 
little creature which now bears it 

The body of the mitred basilisk. is about 
a foot in length, without the tail, which is 
a foot and a halflong. It is covered with 
small scales, and has a row ofisharp spines 
on its back, which it uses as a means of 
defence when annoyed; its teeth are ar- 

aged on the upper edge of the jaw, and 
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it bites pretty sharply. It is easily tamed, 
and is a very agreeable pet. Children in 
South America are often seen playing with 
and feeding it. Itis fond of the water, 
and does not thrive unless permitted to 
bathe and swim in it when it pleases. 
ESTELLE. 





Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


HELLEN WARREN. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA. 








There is an image of beauty, of matchless 
loveliness, that floats like some heavenly 
vision o’er my imagination, when at the 
hour of eventide 1 sit by some rippling 
streamlet, viewing the twinkling stars, as 
one by one they appear to adorn the even- 
ing sky, and the silver moon, pale ‘em- 
press of the night,’ ascends her azure 
throne; then I think of one lovely and 
loved, the beautiful Hellen Warren. Ina 
little vine-clad cottage she lived with a 
widowed mother, and an elder brother.— 
Many years had her father slept beneath 
the crested wave of the Atlantic, but with 
a Christian faith, the mother and the 
daughter looked forward to a land where 
there is no more parting, and every tear is 
wiped away. Yes, Helen was a Christian. 
Months before, she was the gayest of the 
gay, but the story of the cross touched her 
heart, and she decided to give up the world 
for Christ. With a voice of love and ten- 
derness, she entreated her only brother to 
turn to Jésus, and often did her prayers 
ascend for her gay companions, and earnest- 
ly she invited them to accept of offered 
mercy. 

It was a lovely Sabbath morning, the 
birds sung sweetly their notes of praise, 
upon the tall trees, whose graceful branch- 
es were reflected in the calm waters be- 
low. Beneath their shade stood a little 
company, who were gathered there to wit- 
ness the baptism of Helen. Sweetly the 
hymn of praise resounded through the old 
forest, and solemn the words of prayer by 
that river side. 

A smile of joy lit up the features of the 
beautiful Helen, as she trod in the footsteps 
of her Saviour, and arose from her watery 
grave, ‘to walk in newness of life.’ 

Months passed away, and she was in- 
deed a devoted follower of Jesus. By the 
bed of suffering she was often found ; her 
hand smoothed the pillow of the dying, 
and she it was who pointed afflicted mourn- 
ers to another, far better world, where the 
weary are at rest. 

But time passed on, and Helen stood a 
lovely bride, by the side of one who had 
devoted his life to the service of his heaven- 
ly Master. ‘Tears flowed from every eye, 
as she bade a long adieu to her early 
friends, and parted from them to return no 
more. 

* We will meet again, my mother, in a 
world of love,’ she said, as she pressed her 
hand for the last time. ‘It is a trial to 
part with you, but duty calls me to the far 
west, there to teach the poor and destitute, 
of Him, who for our sakes came from the 
realms of bliss and glory, and died a 
shameful death upon the cross.’ 

They found a home in a western valley, 
and there she endured trials and privations 
for the love she bore to Him who first lov- 
ed her. 

But the flowers now bloom above her, for 
she sleeps in her prairie bed, and her place 
is filled by another, but never, no, never, 


will her early friends, or the inhabitants of 


that western vale, forget the lovely Helen, 
the affectionate wife, and devoted mission- 
ary. Farmington, lowa. 


SUSPENSE AND CERTAINTY. 


In one of the recently published volumes 
of the Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
poet Moore, he speaks of Monk Lewis, the 
celebrated writer of fiction in the last cen- 
tury. He tells us that on his death-bed, 
Lewis's very frequent exclamation in refer- 
ence to the future world was, ‘ The sus- 
pense! The suspense!’ Alas, this was 
all he could say, and did all his talent, his 
enjoyments, his fame, end in sad uncertain- 
ty asto the future? Was he, like another 
unbeliever, about ‘to take a leap in the 
dark?” Alas forunbelief! Alas for mere 
speculation in the affairs of eternity ! 








‘What a contrast hetween this dying bed, 


and‘that of Edward Payson! *O my’ sis- 








ter, my sister,’ said the dying Christian, 
‘could you but know what awaits the 
Christian; could you know only as much 
as I know, you could not refrain from re- 
joicing, and even leaping for joy. 
trials, troubles would be nothing; you 
would rejoice in afflictions, and glory in 


tribulations ; and like Paul and Silas, sing | 


God's praises in the darkest night, and in 
the deepest dungeon.’ 

Uncertainty and suspense are necessarily 
the lot of those who receive not the gospel 
ofChrist. ‘I donot pretend to say,’ says 
Cicero, ‘ that what I affirm is as infallible 
as the Pythian Oracle; I speak only by 
conjecture :’ *We know,’ says Paul, ‘ that 
if the earthly house of our tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Which here was the wisest 
man, and which was the happiest ? 

Pleasant indeed is the thought that all 
this knowledge is founded on a solid rock 
—the testimony of God, and that its at- 
tainment may be enjoyed by all—simply 
by the belief of the truth. We have seen 
the old man deprived of his family and his 
all, repair to the promises of his Bible, 
wipe away his tears, and assume a smile; 
and when asked what made him happy, he 
answered, ‘ Why, this book is all true, 
is’nt it? My Father has said, ‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee,’ has’nt he ?’>— 
Yes, venerable old man of ninety, he has, 
and blessed by thy faith—‘thou know’st, 
and know’st no more—the Bibletrue.’ In 
the trials of life, in the sorrows of death, 
we may rest on the Bible; its first great 
principles, in all their simplicity, can alone 
make us happy; and these can make us 
‘triumph when the world is in a blaze.’— 
Receive these truths, O reader, and be 
blessed forever.—[ Watch. and Reflect. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL-MATES.—NO. I. 


Emma K and Susan L . were 
early friends. Their parents lived within 
a stone’s throw of each other, so that they. 
were often together, and as they trudged 
along to the village school, they were as 
happy as two little girls with kind parents, 
pleasant Lomes and loving hearts, could 
be. Year after year they spent almost 
constantly together, never dreaming that 
a day of separation would ever come. 

Near where they lived there was a very 
large tree, under which they often met.— 
It was here, that in pleasant weather, they 
brought their books, and together learned 
their lessons; and here, on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, they took their 
sewing, aud while they nimbly plied their 
needles, had a pleasant chat. 

One pleasant afternoon in September, 
Emma was the first in their place of meet- 
ing, and sad and dispirited she leaned her 
head on her hand, while the tears slowly 
trickled through her fingers. Soon Susie 
arrived, and astonished to see her usually 
happy friend in tears, threw her arms 
around her neck, and tenderly inquired 
into the cause of her grief. 

‘Oh, Susie!” sobbed she, ‘ how can I go 
away from here, and leave my home, and 
you too?’ 

‘Why, where are you going, Emma 
dear?’ inquired Susie. 

Emma then informed her of their deter- 
mination to send her away to a boarding 
school, some miles distant, and it was the 
thought of leaving home, and all her kind 
friends, which caused her sorrow. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Susan, gaily, 
* wipe up your tears, and try to be cheer- 
ful, and I will ask my father and mother 
to let me go too.’ 

A new thought struck Emma! Could 
her dear Susie-go with her, it would not 
be so very dreadful, after all. So, looking 
up, and smiling through her tears, she 
said, ‘ Susie, do you think they will let you 

0? 

‘Ido not. know,’ replied Susie, ‘ but 
come, let us go now and ask them.” 

So together they went to Susie's home, 
hoping, yet hardly daring to -hope, that 
their wish would be gratified. 

Mr. and Mrs. L listened patiently 
to Susie’s account. 
them. They did not. know how they 
could make up their minds, to part with 
their only daughter, even for a.short time, 











Labors, | 


It was .a new idea to- 


, but when Emma looked pleadingly up into 
' their faces, and said, ‘Oh. do let her go, 
l and I shall be so happy! they promised 
| her they ‘ would think of it.’ 

And they did think of it, and at length 
| decided that she should go, and earnestly 
| prayed that the blessing of God might go 
with her, and that she might return to 
them, not only a fond ioving daughter, as 
she had ever been, but a child of God, a 
faithful Christian. 

They were to leave home in about a 
week, and at both houses all were busy in 
making preparations for their departure.— 
At last all was ready, the last stitch had 
been taken, the last article arranged in the 
well-packed trunks, farewell words and 
kind admonitions had been exchanged, and 
our two friends were on their way to N—. 
The ride was long and tedious, and glad 
enough were they, when they reached their 
journey’send. They were ushered into a 
pleasant, cheerful parlor, and warmly 
greeted by Miss Merton, one of the teach- 
ers of the institution. As they were very 
tired, they were allowed to eat alone and 
retire immediately to their room, which 
they were to share together. 

* How strange everything looks,’ said 
Emma, when they werealone. ‘I wish] 
were at home again.’ 

* Don’t feel so,’ said Susie, ‘you know 
that it was best for us to come here, and 
I think we shall like very much after we 
get rested. Did you notice how kind Mrs, 
Merton was, and what a sweet expression 
she has? I almost know I shall love her.’ 

‘I wish that I felt as happy as you do, 
Susie, but let us go to sleep now, and we 
shall see how we like when morning 
comes.’ Then they knelt by the bedside, 
and thanked their Heavenly Father for his 
kind care over them during the day, and 
asked his blessing upon the loved ones at 
home; for they had both been taught by 
their pious parents, to kneel in prayer be- 
fore they slept. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly 
when they awoke, and on looking out of 
the window they both exclaimed, *‘ How 
beautiful!’ It was indeed a lovely spot, 
and the grounds about the seminary were 
laid out with much care. 

As they entered the breakfast room, they 
felt rather shy, for they were entire 
strangers to all before them; but kind Miss 
Merton came smilingly forward and intro- 
duced them to about forty misses, mostly 
from the ages of twelve to sixteen years, 
who were seated ata long table. 

During the forenoon, they were classed 
according to their rank, and lessons were 
assigned them. They also became a little 
acquainted with several of the pupils, and 
rejoiced that they were placed under the 
care of Miss Merton. LouIsE. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 
(From the German.) 


‘Oh! I wish it would be winter all the 
time!’ said Ernest, after he had made 4 
snow-man anc had taken a sleigh ride.— 
His father desired him to write this wish 
in his memorandum book; and he did so. 
Winter went away, and the spring came. 
Earnest stood with his father by a flower- 
bed in which were blooming the hyacinth, 
the auricula, and the narcissus, and was 
entirely beside himself for joy. ‘ This is 
a delightful spring,’ said his father, ‘and 
will soon pass away.’ ' 

‘Ah! answered Ernest, ‘I wish it 
would be spring all the time!’ ' 

‘ Write this wish in my book,’ said his 
father, and he did so. Spring passed 
away and the summer came. Earnest went 
with his parents and a few of his playmates, 
upon a warm summer day, to the nesrest 
village, and stayed there the whole day. 
Allaround they saw green cornfields, and 
meadows decked with innumerable flowers, 
and pastures in which young lambs were 
skipping, and wanton foals were prancing. 
They ate cherries, and other summer fruit, 
and they enjoyed themselves right well all 
day long. ; 

“Ts it not true,’ said his father, on thet 
return, ‘ that summer has its delights too? 

“O! answered Ernest, ‘I wish that, 
would be summer all the time!’ He, .wat 
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It was not so hot as in summer; but the 
air was mild, and the sky was clear. The 
yines were hanging with ripe grapes, sa- 
soury melons were lying upon the hot-beds, 
and the boughs of the trees were bent low 
with ripe fruit. This was truly a feast for 
our Ernest, who liked nothing so well as 
fruit. ‘* This beautiful season,’ said his fa- 
ther, ‘will soon be over; winter is already 
near at hand to drive away the autumn.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Ernest, ‘I wish that he 
would stay away, and that it might be 
autumn all the time!’ 

‘Do you wish so truly ?’ asked his father. 
‘Jdo,’ was his answer. ‘ But,’ continued 
the father, as he took his book from his 
pocket, ‘just look and see what is written 
here; read— 

‘I wish that it would be winter all the 
time.’ And now read here on this page.’ 

‘I wish that it would be spring all the 
time.’ ‘ And on this page.’ 

‘I wish that it would be summer all the 
time.’ 

‘Do you know,’ continued he, whose 
hand wrote this?’ ‘It is my hand writ- 
ing,” replied Ernest. ‘And what did you 
wish just now?’ ‘I wished that it might 
beautumn all thetime.’ ‘ This is singular 
enough,’ said his father ; ‘in the winter 
you wished that it might be winter all the 
time, in the spring,—spring ;—in the sum- 
mer,—summer; and in the autumn,— 
autumn. Just think, now, what follows 
from this?’ ‘ That all the seasons are good.’ 
‘Yes, they are all rich in pleasure and rich 
in manifold gifts, and that God must under- 
stand the making of worlds much better 
than we poor men. Had it depended on 
you last winter, we should have had no 
spring—no summer—no autumn. You 
would have decked the earth with continual 
mow, in order to be able to ride in the 
deigh, and make snow-men. And how 
many other pleasures must we have been 
deprived of? Well for us, that it does not 
depend upon us how things are to be in 
the world; how soon should we make 
them worse if we could. J. 8 

Wells, Me., May, 1858. 


THE OLD SHOES. 

‘There, now my Latin lesson is learn- 
ed,’ said Albert Henderson, ‘and Louisa 
could say all her definitions half an hour 
ago. So do tell us some of your nice 
stories, aunt Sarah.’ 

‘O, do, auntie,’ said Louisa, laying aside 
theslate and pencil with which she had 
been amusing herself. 

‘Well,’ suid aunt Sarah, ‘you have been 
tying to please me, and what is far better, 
tying I hope for the sake of doing right, 
tobe patient and industrious. So I will 
comply with your requests, and tell you a 
story.’ 

‘A great many years ago’— 

‘As many as a hundred?’ asked Louisa. 

‘No, not quite so many as a hundred,’ 
replied aunt Sarah, with a smile. 

‘Was it before father and mother were 
born ?” 

‘Yes indeed.’ 

‘O, don’tinterrupt, Louisa,’ said Albert. 
‘Never mind about the time. I want to 
hear the story.’ 

‘Well,’ said aunt Sarah, ‘a long time 
before your father and mother were born, 
a large vessel was sailing on the great 
ocean. A very interesting lady was on 
board the vessel, and with her a little 
daughter who was about five years of age.’ 

‘She was smaller than I am, auntie?’ 
said Louisa. 

‘Smaller!’ repeated Albert, with a laugh, 
‘how do you know that?’ 

‘Why, she was only five years old, and 
lamseven ; so she must have been smaller, 
must’nt she, aunt Sarah ?’ 

‘I can’t say certainly, Louisa, but it is 
probable that our young voyager was smal- 
ler than you are. Any way, she enjoyed 
cruising the ocean very much. She loved 
to walk upon the deck, and as she was very 
affectionate and obliging, the sailors became 
Very fond of her. They used to sing to 
her, and she used to dance to their songs. 
‘here was a goat in the vessel to which the 
little girl became much attached. She 
Would play with it a great while at a time. 











the sport. But before the voyage was at 
amend, the little traveller was threatened 
quite a misfortune. Hi 
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them out. Atany rate, the only pair she 
had were sadly rent and worn; so that 
nearly half the little feet were unsheltered 
by what was left of them. So the poor 
child went slowly about the deck, her old 
shoes slipping off, and her lively play al- 
most entirely brokenup. Atlast, a kind 
seaman hit upon an expedient to furnish 
the little girl with a pairof shoes. Hecut 
down a pair of his old slippers, and with 
a large needle and some twine, made a fit, 
which although a little clumsy, did much 
better service than the old pair. The little 
girl’s mother afterwards became a great 
empress, and received many handsome 
presents, but she said that no present she 
ever received, gave her half so much plea- 
sure as the gift of these rough snoes from 
the hands of that old sailor.’ 

* What was she empress of, aunt Sarah ?” 
asked Albert. . 

* Of France.’ 

‘O, Josephine, I guess, and you have 
been telling us about Hortense.’ 

‘You are right, Albert. The young 
voyager was Hortense.’—[ Reaper. 


Biography. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 
[See Vol. 26, Page 194.] 


The following letter was written by the 
Rev. Wa. G. Goope.t, who has been a Mis- 
sionary in the East for more than thirty years. 
It was addressed to his. brother, and we know 
not which to admire the most, its purity of 
taste, its depth of pathos, or its simplicity of 
piety :—[Phila. Recorder. 

Constantinople, Aug. 18, 1852. 

My dear Jotham.—The intelligence con- 
tained in your letter was not unexpeced.— 
Our father had attained to a great age, 
lacking only five days of being eighty-six 
years old. He was full of days, but more 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. How 
long he had ‘ borne the image of the earth- 
ly,’ before he was rene ved in the spirit of 
his mind, 1 know not; but I know he had 
long borne * the image of the heavenly.’ 

Though I can look back some forty-five 
years or more, I cannot look back to the 
year when he was not living a life of faith, 
and prayer, and self-denial, of deadness to 
the world and of close walk with God. This 
was the more remarkable, asin the church, 
of which in those days he was a member, 
there was scarcely one individual who 
could fully sympathize with him in his re- 
ligious views. Those great evangelical 
doctrines of the Gospel, which his own 
minister never preached, and his own 
church never adopted into her creed, were 
his meat and drink. ‘The raven, though 
an unclean bird, brought food to Elijah,’ 
was a common expression of his, on return- 
ing from church, where he had been able 
to pick out of much chaff a few crumbs of 
the bread of life. His privileges were few ; 
prayer-meetings were unknown; the sum 
total, or about the sum total of his library 
was the Family Bible, one copy of Watt's 
Psalms and Hymns, Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, Pike’s Cases of Conscience, the 
second volume of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and the Assembly’s Catechism. 

But, though his means of grace were 
thus limited, yet, meditating day and night 
on God’s law, his roots struck deep; and 
he was like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, whose leaf is always green, and 
whose fruit is always abundant. Whoever 
saw him riding on horseback would, if he 
kept himself concealed, be almost sure to 
see him engaged in prayer. Whoever 
should work with him in seed-time or har- 
vest, would find his thoughts as actively 
employed above as his hands were below. 
Whoever of the Lord’s people met him by 
day or by night, at home or abroad, alone 
or in company, would find him ready to 
sit down with them in heavenly places, in 
order tocomprehend ‘ what is the length, 
and breadth, and depth and height’ of the 
love of Christ. 

Being the youngest of the family, you 
can have but an indistinct recollection of 
the small house on the side of the hill, 
containing two small rooms, and a garret, 
floored with loose and rough boards, where 
twelve. of us were born; and of the small 
clump of apple-trees before the door, where 
yourelder brothers ‘and sisters played ‘in 
thedays of their re yt ‘childhood.— 
There, with no lock to.any door, and, no 
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there, where, as I am told, nothing now 
remains but an old cellar, which may even 
itself, long befure this, have been filled up; 
there our godly father prayed for us with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit ; 
there, onevery Sabbath eve, he asked us 
those solemn, important, and allcomprehen- 
sive questions from the Catechism; and 
there, with eyes and heart raised to heav- 
en, we used to sing to the tune of Old 
Rochester : 
‘God my supporter and my hope, 
My help forever near ; 
Thine arm of mercy held me up 
When sinking in despair.’ 

And there, too, our mother, of precious 
memory, though, as she died when you 
were but six months old, you remember 
her not—there she lived a life of poverty, 
patience, meekness and faith. There she 
used to sit and card her wool by the light 
of the pine knot, and sing to us those 
sweet words, 


‘Hov’ring among the leaves there stands 
The sweet celestial Dove ; 

And Jesus on the branches hangs 
The banner of his love ’—Warrts. 


And there, too, almost thirty-four years 
ago, we assembled early one morning in 
her little bed-room to see her die. Her 
peace was like a river; she was full of tri- 
umph ; and she was able to address to us 
words of consolation till she had actually 
crossed over into shallow water within one 
minute of the opposite banks of the Jordan 
—heaven and all its glories full in view. 
Precious woman! ‘* Were my children but 
pious,’ thou didst often say in thy last long 
sickness, ‘how cheerfully could I leave 
them and go away.’ But what thine eyes 
were not permitted to behold, have not the 
angels long since told thee: that the eight 
children thou didst leave behind, with all, 
or all but one of their partners, were par- 
takers of that blessed Gospel, ‘ which was 
all thy salvation and all thy desire,’ and 
that three of thy sons were engaged in 
proclaiming it to uthers? Yes, God hath 
heard thy prayers, and ‘ hath remembered 
his holy covenant,’ as we all are witnesses 
this day. 

But before I close, I must say something 
more of the early habits and character of 
our venerable father. The little farm he 
once possessed, if it were not all ploughed 
over, was, I am confident, almost every foot 
of it, prayed over. And some dried apples 
from it, which a subsequent owner sent me 
a few years since, were to me ‘ as the smell 
of a field which the Lord hath blessed.’— 
He was full of the millenium and of the 
missionary spirit, long before the existence 
of the present Missionary Societies; pray- 
ing daily for both Jews and Gentiles—say- 
ing with the Psalmist, ‘Let the people 
praise thee, O God; let the people praise 
thee, all of them’—and like his uncle So- 
lomon Goodell, was ready and desirous to 
contribute something for the spread of the 
glorious Gospel long before he had an op- 
portunity for so doing. 

He served three years in the revolution- 
ary war; and I was struck with the fact 
you communicated of its being early in the 
morning of the memorable 4th of July, 
amidst the roaring of cannon, that he slept 
in peace. And though to his children he 
left none inheritance, not so much as one 
cent, yet in his godly example and prayers 
he has left them the very richest legacy 
which any father ever bequeathed his chil- 
dren. 

It is a rare privilege we have all enjoyed 
in being descended from such parents.— 
They were the children of the Great King. 
They belonged to the royal family. Their 
names were on the catalogue of princes, 
and of those that live forever. They daily 
walked abroad with the conscious dignity 
of being heirs toa great estate, even an 
incorruptible inheritance. And they have 
now gone to sit down with Christ on his 
throne. ‘And they shall hunger no more, 
neither shall they thirstany more.’ I love 
to look back and see how, with no ambiti- 
ous aspirings after worldly gain, or plea- 
sure, or honor, they humbly walked with 
God—how from day to day they deliber- 
ately sought, both for themselves and for 
their children, first of all ‘the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness’—and how in 
this scoffing world, they were so united to 
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they never at any time possessed much of 
this world’s goods, and were at times re- 
duced to great straits; and a mercy to va 
that we had to bear the yoke in our youth, 
and often to make our meal of salt and po- 
tatoes; and I have often found it in my 
heart to bless God for all his dealings with 
them and with us. And why should we 
be anxious to leave our children any other 
inheritance than was left to us? If we 
leave them this, and they avail themselves 
of it, then, though we be dead, they shall 
still have a Father who will provide for 
them, and take care of them, and bless 
them, and make them happy forever. 

And is our father gone, who prayed ‘so 
much for us? Let us be thankful that the 
Great Intercessor ‘ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us ;’ and more than ever let 
us avail ourselves of his mediation and 
atonement, of his grace and strength, and 
of his righteousness and Spirit; and more 
than ever let us now pray for ourselves and 
for all our brothers and sisters. And is 
our father dead? Let us give special 
thanks that our father and mother are no 
longer in this world of sin and sorrow. 
And let us be more careful than ever to 
‘be fullowers of those who through faith 
and patience are now inheriting the pro- 
mises,’ being sinners saved by grace alone. 


Sabbath School. 

















A ‘IRUE STORY. 


Mrs. Smith was called to the door one 
morning, to see a little girl who had in- 
quired forher. The child was a stranger. 
pe asked what she wished for, she 
said, 

‘Will you please to give me some 
flowers?’ Mrs. Smith stepped out and 
gathered some roses for her, and was pleas- 
ed that the child had not taken them with- 
out. permission. 

In a few days she came again and asked 
for flowers. Mrs. Smith then permitted 
her to go into the garden and gather some 
for herself. 

The next day she came, bringing a pret- 
ty flower to Mrs. Smith, and said, ‘ Will 
you take this? I believe you have none 
like it in your garden.’ Mrs. Smith be- 
came interested in the child, and asked her 
to come in. She inquired if she went to 
the Sabbath-school, and foundshe did not. 
She then asked her some questions about 
the Bible, but poor Mary did not seem to 
understand her. She did not know who 
made the flowers she loved so well, nor 
who died to save her sou!. She seemed 
not to know even that she hada soul. She 
was in fact a heathen child, though born 
in a Christian land. Mrs. Smith taught 
her some simple truths, and asked her to 
come in, when her mother could spare her, 
and she would teach her more about the 
Bible. Mary could not read for herself, 
though she was eight years old. 

One day, as she was sitting by Mrs. 
Smith, she said to her,‘ Mary, can you tell 
me who died for sinners?’ The child luok- 
ed up with a bright smile upon her face, 
and said, ‘I guess it was Cain.’ 

Do not laugh, my little reader, at poor 
Mary’s ignorance or stupidity, as you may 
call it. She was not stupid, but she had 
received no early instruction in the truths 
of the Bible; and though Mrs. Smith had 
often told her who died forsinners, it made. 
but little impression upon her, for she had 
never been taught to think. 

Mrs. Smith went home with Mary to ask 
her mother tuo allow her to attend the Sab- 
bath-school. Assoon as she was seated, 
Mary ran to the closet for a tumbler to put 
her flowers in, and then called her little 
brother to look at them, ‘ but be sure not 
touch them.’ Mary was nota stupid child. 
Mrs. Nelson was a pale and sad looking 
woman. Mrs. Smith suspected at once 
that her husband was an intemperate man, 
and so it proved. The family had lately 
moved into the village, and the employer 
of Mr. Nelson kept a store and furnished 
spirits to his men. Mrs. Nelson said she 
could not clothe her children to go to meet- 
ing. So Mrs. Smith engaged to see that 
they were suitably prepared. This was 
soon done, _ But the next Sabbath. mora: 
ing it rained a little, and Mrs.,Smith.anp- 
posed this might be made, 
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She was ever afterwards a constant at- 
tendant at church and the Sabbath-school, 
and though slow to learn, it is to be hoped 
that she became wise unto salvation. 

I presume that you, my little reader, 
could tell me who died for sinners, and that 
you could give me a very good account of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. But 
my dear child, if you do not love the Savior 
who died for you, if you have not repented 
of the sins for which his blood was shed, 
your condition is not better than that of 
Mary, who did not know that a Savior had 
died for her. May you andshe be the true 
children of God. May you confess Him 
before men, that He also may confess you 
before your Father which is in Heaven. 

[ Well-Spring. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
THE PROTESTANT VALLIES. 

You have read about the Waldenses, and the 
horrible cruelties inflicted on them in former 
days, by the persecuting papists. As they 
were only six hours distant from Turin, I could 
not think of leaving the country without visit- 
ing them. Accordingly, in company with a 
clergyman of the Church of England, we set 
out one morning, and in due time found our- 
selves at La Tour, a village situated at the 
confluence of the two most important Protes- 
tant vallies. 

The mountains rose in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and it was with peculiar emotions that I 
passed my first night in the shadow of the Alps. 

The population of La Tour is mostly Pro- 
testant, though some Catholics are mingled 
with them. The Protestant church was for- 
merly a mile or two up the valley, but a new 
and elegant church has recently been erected 
in the centre of the village. The Protestants 
have no longer to go out of the village to wor- 
ship. The church was built chiefly by funds 
furnished in England. 

There is also at La Tour, a neat apd couve- 
nient edifice, for the Protestant College. We 
visited it, and heard the young men recite in 
Latin. About forty Protestant young men are 
enjoying the advantages of the institution.— 
They are instructed in the Languages, Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy, and especiully in the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

From La Tour we ascended the principal 
valley, and visited several villages and schools 
and churches. The valley resembles those of 
of Berkshire, only the mountains are vastly 
higher, and the sides steeper. There are many 
stone cottages, perched aloft on the mountain 
side, so high that it would seem that wings 
would be wanted to reach them. Many of 
them were built in troublesome times, that 
they might be more out of the reach of their 
enemies, and defend themselves more success- 
fully when attacked. 

These vallies have been the scene of some 
of the cruelest persecutions that have ever 
taken place on earth. The blood that has there 
been shed for the cause of Christ, must render 
those vallies sacred in all coming time. 

The name of Cromwell is still venerated 
among the Waldenses. When they were suf- 
fering beneath one of the most violent of the 
persecutions with which they had been visited, 
when men were shot like wild beasts, and chil- 
dren were taken from their mother’s arms, and 
dashed against the rocks, when the man of sin 
threatened to root out the church from those 
fastnesses where it had stood faithful so long, 
the news came to England. The great pro- 
tector wept, as he read the horrid account, and 
immediately wrote to the persecuting powers 
to stop their bloody work, or all the might of 
England should be employed in righting the 
oppressed. The Catholic powers with the Pope 
at their head, feared the Puritan ruler of Eng- 
land, and sheathed the sword, and put out the 
fires of persecution. While Oliver lived, the 
hand of persecution was stayed. If he were at 
the head of affairs in England now, popery 
throughout Europe would be much more mo- 
dest in its pretensions. 

We conversed with several of the Protestant 
pastors, and most of them seemed to be devout, 
evangelical men. Heretofore all designed for 

‘the ministry have been sent to Geneva for their 
education, but now they have a College of their 
own. 

















The Bible is taught inall the schools. The 
pupils of the schools we visited, manifest nearly | 
as much intelligence as those of the schools we | 
have visited at home. The chief studies were | 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. | 

The Protestant Church of the vallies is now | 
recognised by law, and there are two Protes- | 
tant deputies in Parliament. If the present | 
constitution continues in force, persecutions | 
and oppression wil! not be experienced; but if 
the constitution should be overthrown, and es- 
pecially if Austrian influence should get the 
ascendancy in Sardinia, then the pleasing pros- 
pects of the Waldenses would at once be over- 
cast. J. As 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Richmond, Indiana, June 18, 1853. 

Not willing to part with your highly esteem- 
ed ‘Companion,’ whose weekly visits I hail 
with joy, [ send you one dollar, that its pre- 
sence may stil] continue to throw a ray of sun- 
shine upon our Western home. 

With respect, A. F. Buancnarp. 
Northampton, Mass, April 25, 1853. 

I am fourteen years old to day, and have had 
the pleasure of reading the Companion ever 
since J can remember, and it has been taken in 
our family ever since it has been published, 
with the exception of two years. But now I 
think I will dispense with the great privilege 
of reading it, in order that a family in Iowa 
may enjoy the same privilege. The mother of 
the little girl I wish the Companion to be sent 
to, had the gratification of reading it some 
years ago in our family. Yours, &c., 

Tuomas R. Green. 
Lakeville, Ct. April 20, 1853. 

We have taken your interesting paper, the 
Youth’s Componion, a great many years in our 
family. Ithink that this paper is one of the 


best papers published in this country for chil- 
dren like me. Yours,&c., R. Bostwick. 











Variety. 
COULD'NT! COS HE SUNG SO! 


Leaning idly over afence, a few days since, 
we noticed a little four-year-old ‘lord of the 
creation’ amusing himself in the grass by watch- 
ing the frolicsome flight of birds which were 
playing around him. At length a beautiful 
bobolink perched himself upon a drooping 
bough of an apple tree, which extended to with- 
in a few yards of the place where the urchin 
sat, and maintained his position, apparently un- 
conscious of the close proximity to one whom 
birds usually consider a dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence, 
and after regarding him steadily for a minute 
or two, obeying the instinct of his baser part, 
he picked up a stone !ying at his feet, and was 
preparing to throw it, steadying himself care- 
fully for a good aim. The little arm was 
reached backward without alarming the bird, 
and Bob was within an ace of damage, when 
lo! his throat swelled, and forth came Nature’s 
plea: ‘a link—a link—a 1|-i-n-k, bob-o-link, 
bob-o-link ! a-no-weet, a-no-weet! I know it— 
I know it! a link—a link—a link! don’t throw 
it !—throw it, throwit,’ &c., &c ; and he did’nt. 
Slowly the little arm subsided to its natural po- 
sition, and the despised stone dropped. The 
minstrel charmed the murderer! We heard the 
songster through, and watched his unharmed 
flight, as did the boy, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. Anxious to hearan expression of the 
little fellow’s feelings, we approached him, and 
inquired : 

‘Why did’nt you stone him, my boy? you 
might have killed him and carried him home.’ 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, 
as thougb he suspeeted our meaning, and with 
an expression half shame and half sorrow, he 
replied : 

* Could’nt! cos he sung so” 

Who will aver that music hath no charms to 
soothe the savage breast? Melody awakened 
humanity, and humanity—mercy! The angel 
who sang at the creation, whispered to the 
child’s heart. The bird was saved, and God 
was glorified by the deed. Dear little boys! 
don’t stone the birds.—{ Clinton Courant. 
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I DID NOT GIVE ENOUGH FOR MY BIBLE. 


A Bible distributor in Germany, called upon 
a blacksmith, and urged him to buy a Bible.— 
Being ignorant of the value of the precious 
volume, he refused to part with his money to 
obtain it. It was then offered to him gratuit- 
ously, but he disdained to receive it upon such 
terms. A compromise was at length effected 
by his agreeing to take a fire-shovel for the 
book. After the labors of the day were over, 
curiosity prompted him to look into the book 
which he had purchased ; and as he read, his 
heart was opened, and the character of God 
was revealed to him. The depravity of his 
nature; the worth of his soul; his need of a 
Savior; the preciousness of Christ, were deep- 
ly felt: he was melted to tears; and as he 
wiped from his cheek the falling drops, said 
to himself,‘ 1 did not give enough for the Bi- 
ble! Early in the morning he went to his 





shop, finished a pair of tongs, went in search of 





the Bible distributor, and, Snding him, said, 
‘ My dear sir, please accept a pair of tongs 
with the shovel. I did not give enough for my 
Bible.’ 


—— 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


In St. Germain’s in the Isle of Man, the fol- 
lowing very singular epitaph is yet to be seen, 
in Latin, over the tomb of Dr. Samuel Rutter, 
formerly prebendary of Litchfield, and after- 
wards Bishop of Sodor and Man: 

In this house 
which I have borrowed from 
my brethren, the worms, 
lie I 
SamvE , by Divine permission, 
Bishop of this island. 
Stop, reader ; 
behold, and smile at 
THE PALACE OF A BISHOP! 
who died May 30, 
in the year 1653. 
a 


° A TETOTAL DOG. 


A few days since, a gentleman in this city, 
a strong temperance man, and the owner of a 
good dog, purchased a load of wood and em- 
ployed two Irishmen to saw it. Having a de- 
cidei love for strong drink, they found that 
theirfrequent journeys to the place from whence 
the liquor was obtained, consumed so much 
time, that they decided to procure a bottle and 
get it filled. Having done so, they took it into 
the yard where they were at work, putting it 
in a convenient place for future use. But 
Boss, who had kept an eye on their movements, 
was not to be deceived by the string which 
was tied over the cork, and he resolved to take 
the law into his own hands, having no faith in 
the use of moral suasion in this case, and plac- 
ing himself near it, in the most decided man- 
ner, he forbade their touching the bottle again ; 
nor would he allow the men to leave the yard 
till his master returned at night. The men re- 
ported him as being a dangerous baste. 

[Cambridge Chronicle. 


a 


BABIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Crying children in church are usually con- 
sidered as nuisances, and taken out; but this 
is not always the case, as the following anec- 
— from thc Ladies’ Repository for April, will 
show: 

‘A brother just returned from California, 
says he was present in the congregation of bro- 
ther Owen, when a babe in the arms of its 
mother began tocry. A thing so unusual in 
California, attracted not a little attention, and 
the mother rose to retire. ‘ Don’t leave,’ said 
the preacher, ‘ the sound of that babe’s voice is 
more interesting to many of this congregation 
than my own. It is perhaps the sweetest music 
many a man has heard since a long time ago 
he took leave of his distant home.’ The effect 
was instantaneousand powerful, and a large 
portion of the congregation melted into tears. 

——Gee 


THE FEMALE HEART. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes, in a lecture at the Lowell 
Institute on female poets, a few evenings since, 
said he was not one of those whe believe in 
the equality of the sexes. He thought there 
are many things a woman can do a thousand- 
fold better than a man. She understands her 
own sex as a man can never do. I doubt, said 
he, whether, in the most perfect union that 
ever existed between the heart of a man and a 
woman, there was not a spare chamber in the 
female heart that would take in a female lodger. 
Thus constituted, woman was higher, accord- 
ing to the heraldry of nature,—a most wonder- 
ful and complex creature.—[ Farmer. 





SCRAPS, 

Poisonep Booxs.—It has long been the 
policy of the devil to keep the masses of the 
world in ignorance ; but finding at length that 
they will read, he is doing all in his power to 
poison their books.—[ Kirk. 

Very Pretry.—lf girls would have roses 
in their cheeks, they must do as the roses do— 
go to sleep with the lilies, and get up with the 
morning-glories. 

‘1 have lived to know,’ says Adam Clarke, 
‘that the greatest secret of human happiness 
is this—never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of too many irons in the fire, 
conveys an untruth. You cannot have too 
many—poker, tongs and all—keep them all 
agoing.’ 

The forms and ceremonies of politeness may 
be dispensed with, ina measure, in the relaxa- 
tions and intimacies of one’s own fireside, but 
kind attentions never. 


One of the saddest things about human na- 
ture is, that a man may guide others in the 
path of life without walking in it himself—a 
pilot, and yet a cast away. 

A little wrong done to another, is a great 
injury done to ourselves, 

Waar po you THink?—A young buck of 
the soap-lock order, who wore an unshaven 
face, because, as he said, it ‘looked foreign,’ 
lately accosted a Yankee as follows : 

‘I say, fellow, some individuals think Iam a 
Frenchman, and some take me for an Evalyean 
—now, what do you think I am 








*T think you are a fool’ replied Jonathan. 


‘To Tatk uKe a Doren Uncre’y, 
some parts of America, when a person hag de. | 
termined to give another a regular lecture, he 
will often be heard to say, ‘I will talk to hin, 
like a Dutch uncle ;’ that is, he shall not escape 
this time.—[Votes and Queries. 


Poetry. 


LADIES NAMES. 


There is a strange deformity, 
Combined with countless graces, 
As often in the ladies’ names, 
As ia the ladies’ faces. 
Some names are fit for every age, 
Some fit for only youth, 
Some passing sweet and musical, 
- Some horribly uncouth; 
Some fit for dames of loftiest grades, 
Some only fit for scullery maids, 
Ann is too plain and common, 
And Nancy sounds but ill, 
Yet Anna is endurable, 
And Anne is better still. 
There is a grace in Charlotte, 
In Eleanor a state, 
An elegance in Isabella, 
A haughtiness in Kate ; 
And Sarah is sedate and neat, 
And Ellen innocent and sweet, 
Matilda has a sickly sound, 
Fit for a nurse’s trade, 
Sophia is effeminate, 
And Esther sage and staid; 
Elizabeth is a matchless name, 
Fit for a queen to wear, 
In castle, cottage, hut or hall, 
A name beyond compare ; 
And Bess or Bessy follow well, 
But Betsey is detestable. 
Maria is too forward, 
And Gertrude is too gruff, 
Yet, coupled with a pretty face, 
Is pretty name enough. 
Adelaide is fanciful, 
And Laura is too fine, 
But Emily is beautiful, 
And Mary is divine. 
Mand only suits a high-born dame, 
And Fanny is a baby name; 
Eliza is not very choice, 
Jane is too blunt and bold, 
And Martha somewhat sorrowful, 
And Lucy proud and cold; 
Amelia is too light and gay, 
Fit only for a flirt. 
Caroline is vain and shy, 
And Flora smart ae pert, 
Louisa is too soft end sleek, 
But Alice gentle, chaste and meek. 
Harriet is confiding, 
And Clara grave and mild, 
And Emma is affectionate, 
And Janet arch and wild; 
Patience is expressive, 
And Grace is old and rare, 
And Catharine warm and dutiful, 
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And Margaret frank and fair, 
And Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Are heavenly names for sisters three. So « 
[ Traveller. She 


THE COLORED BOY. 


I cannot, cannot wash it off, 
Said the little colored boy, 
Whose countenance ne’er shone 
With the beaming light of joy ; 
I went down to the river’s side, 
While master’s people slept ; 


But I could not, could not wash it off, Sh 
Said the colored boy, and wept. Sc 

He looked upon his master’s child, FA 
And thought with what delight At 

It would fill his little breaking heart, T 
Were his brow so pure and white; 


And softly to the river’s brink, 
At early dawn he crept:— 

But I could not, could not wash it off, 
Said the colored boy, and wept. 


Though dark his brow as ebony, 
And sable was his skin, 

The gentle mind that he possessed 
Was pure and fair within ; 


But the Ethiop dyes, which guilt and sin ir 
Have spread o’er human clay, W 
There is not any earthly stream n 
Can cleanse or wash away. tl 
Oh, no, but there’s a fountain pure, 8 
Whose sacred source is Heaven, l 
Whose ever living waters, 


To a sinful world are given ; 
Wash in that fountain and be clean, ¥ 
Faith hears the spirit say, } 
Go to that pure and heavenly stream, € 
And wash thy stains away. I 
7 
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